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rebellion was so complete that it gave Yuan a strong-
diplomatic weapon in his future dealings with that country.
The failure of the second revolution was a blow to the
China-Japanese Industrial Corporation. It was so closely
allied with Sun-yat-Sen and the Kuo-min-tang tKat many
of the Southern merchants, who had promised to take up
shares, now refused to do so. The Chinese Chambefs of
Commerce had no interest in politics and 110 sympathy
with the revolutionaries. They sent a delegation to M. Ijuin
at Peking urging on him the vital necessity of Japan
disassociating herself from the rebellion, and threatening
unless this were done that the Chinese merchants would
start a boycott of Japanese trade. They said that what
China wanted was peace and quiet, and that any rebellion,
especially if fostered from outside, could only result in
disturbing the commercial relations with the Powers and
possibly in the outbreak of war.1 The following incident
was brought to my notice when in Shanghai: During the
attacks on the Arsenal, the manager of a garage received
instructions to send a car to a Japanese hotel in Boone
Street at nine o'clock one evening. He sent a big car
with a Chinese chauffeur. Two Japanese came out of
the hotel and loaded the car up with boxes, ordering
the chauffeur to drive out towards the Arsenal. The
chauffeur cranked up the engine, but owing to some minor
misadjustment he could not start the engine. He there-
fore went into the hotel and telephoned to the garage to
send another car. The manager, a Scotchman, came down
with a mechanic in a second car. When the two Japanese,
who had been bursting with excitement, saw the foreigners

1 Japanese participation in the rebellion was never desired by the
ToMo and Shanghai authorities, who limited themselves to saying that
such participation had not their approval, and was at the risk of the
individuals. The incidents connected with the steamer Kui-ngyuwg
emphatically proved the presence of Japanese in the fighting line, whilst
the Departmental Order of the Ministry of Communications of July 25th
is corroborative evidence of the supply of arms to the rebels from. Japan.
The official disclaimer issued by Baron Makino and M. Ariyoshi in no
way freed the Japanese Government from the responsibility of better
controlling its nationals in China. More rigorous measures were taken
later on, but only after representations from Foreign Powers>